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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


By STANLEY WHITE 


“Behold I make all things new” is a fitting text 
for the times in which we are living. A new era 
demands new plans, new methods, new equipment 
and new statements of old truths. The missionary 
enterprise cannot escape this tendency. Even its 
motives, its aims and its ideals, while*they remain 
fundamentally the same, must be changed in the 
sense that they must be reclassified, enlarged and 
restated in modern terms. Only in this way can they 
be made intelligible and effective to those whose 
lives are set in present day environment. Formerly 
men volunteered for missionary service impelled by 
a theory. Today they volunteer because in addition to 
their theories, they possess a knowledge of a body of 
facts so tremendous as to be almost overwhelming. 
Formerly, duty drove them out into a terra incog- 
nita. Today, an ever increasing and more intimate 
knowledge of the field warns them against plunging 
into this work without an equipment suited to the 
tasks. The voice of God commanding them to go is 
even more imperative than formerly, but to this call 
is added a warning, Let no one go unprepared. The 
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call is the same, but the qualifications are far 
more clearly defined. 


Roughly speaking, the qualifications for mission- 
ary service can be tabulated under three headings: 


1. The accessory qualifications 
2. The desirable qualifications 
3. The essential qualifications 


ACCESSORY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Under this heading can be put certain, inherited 
gifts which. while not essential to success on the 
Mission field, and possessed by comparatively few 
missionaries, may become enormously important in 
enabling a missionary to accomplish his task. While 
many without these qualifications are called of God 
to go abroad the mere fact of their existence in 
special cases lays a peculiar obligation on one to 
consider the question of consecrating them to mis- 
sion service. 


The first of these is birth. No man is respon- 
sible for his parentage. He does not choose his fam- 
ily or his ancestors. He must face life with such 
equipment as others have given him. Whether it is 
large or meager he must make the best of it, and 
according to its quantity and quality will be his re- 
sponsibility. ‘To whom much has been given of him 
shall much be required.” High breeding is not a 
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presumption against mission service. Rather does 
it emphasize the call. The second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Philippians tells us that the highest 
born of all men interpreted the fact as urging him 
to give all to the service of men: “Who being in the 
form of God took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant.”” Probably there is no work in the world 
where inherited culture and refinement could count 
for more than in missionary service. The ancient 
races where most of this work is carried on are sin- 
gularly sensitive in this regard. In the West we re- 
spect our ancestors; in the East they worship them. 
The candidate who possesses an honored and ancient 
genealogy has a head start over other missionaries 
in taking up his work in the East. 


A second of these accessory qualifications is 
money. It is not essential for a candidate for the 
mission field to have independent means. Most Mis- 
sion Boards make adequate provision for their 
workers. Though the salaries are not large, they 
are sufficient to enable a man to live comfortably, 
care for his family and lay by a small amount 
against a rainy day. Many of the noblest mission- 
aries were poor boys who worked their way through 
college and volunteered their services while strug- 
gling with honest poverty. But this does not alter 
the fact that had they been the fortunate posses- 
sors of inherited means they might have vastly in- 
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creased their usefulness. Money goes a long way on 
the foreign field. For the amount which is being 
asked for endowment by a single one of our Ameri- 
can universities, the entire educational work of a 
Mission Board could be carried on. It follows, there- 
fore, that if a man is in possession of independent 
means and is able, with himself, to give his money, 
he can exert a tremendous influence by the very fact 
that he is in a position to accomplish things that in 
the hands of others must wait the slower processes 
required by the Boards. In a word, the possession 
of money which ordinarily is not associated with the 
missionary call, emphasizes the missionary appeal. 


To one who recognizes the subtle dangers that 
threaten the lives of the youths brought up in homes 
of luxury, even though they be Christian in name, 
there comes the thought,—what a wonderful thing it 
would be if they could be brought to see in mission- 
ary service a chance to become identified with a 
kind of Christian Diplomatic Service, more honor- 
able and more rewarding than anything else they 
could choose as a life work. The missionary service 
offers a magnificent chance for those who do not 
need to make money but are under an obligation to 
use it as stewards of God, to whom has been com- 
mitted a sacred trust to find an honorable place of 
service and touch the heart of the world’s greatest 
problems. 


A third accessory qualification is social position. A 
man cannot divorce himself from his surroundings. 
Our friends are naturally interested in our work. It 
would be difficult to compute the value of the work 
done during the late war by men and women of high 
social standing who gave themselves unstintedly to 
the various forms of war activity. The importance 
of their conduct was not only in their personalities 
but also in the fact that they carried with them the 
_ interest of a large circle of their friends. The same 
is even more true in the missionary enterprise. If 
the sons and daughters of the socially prominent con- 
secrate themselves to this high calling, it immedi- 
ately challenges the interest of an entirely new set 
of people. The Hon. Jon Keith-Falconer has not 
ceased to influence men toward missions even 
though he died after only the briefest service. His 
position as a son of wealth and social standing lent 
significance to his act. A man should not volunteer 
because he is socially prominent but if he catches 
the vision he should recognize that his position is not 
a detriment but a propelling force. 


Fourth in this group of qualifications is personal 
attractiveness. It may seem almost trivial to men- 
tion this matter of personal appearance and yet it 
ought not to be overlooked. It is an evident fact 
that on the mission field physical beauty and strength 
are missionary assets; they prepossess people in 
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favor of the cause, and young people who possess the 
characteristics may well count themselves addition- 
ally qualified to volunteer for missionary service. 


Let us pass now to the second general group of 
qualifications. 


DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS: 


Under this head we must include those things at 
least a trace of which ought to be discerned in every 
one who goes to the field. They are the things ordi- 
narily included in the application blank given to 
candidates by the Mission Boards. 


Good Health. Some few missionaries have done 
magnificent service long after they have become 
broken physically, but no one should start for 
the field without a clean medical paper. In the war, 
no soldier was sent abroad who was physically de- 
fective. The task was too important and the cost 
too great to risk a physical or mental breakdown. 
The missionaries’ task must be equally guarded. For 
this reason, every Mission Board requires a medical 
examination as rigid as those demanded of soldiers, 
and, generally speaking, those who fail to pass the 
doctors are rejected. 


Average Intellectual Ability. The mission field 
wants the pick of the students from our colleges and 
seminaries. There is a _ greater mental chal- 
lenge for the teachers in missionary educational in- 
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stitutions than there is for those at home. There is 
no such thing as intellectual ennui among Eastern 
students. Their minds are alert. Their brains are 
full of question marks. To answer their logical 
arguments requires a trained mind. The best of our 
college graduates are desired, but as everyone cannot 
be an exceptional student, I have defined this need 
as average intellectual equipment. The few intel- 
lectually brilliant missionaries must be buttressed by 
men of honest and fearless but average ability: A 
college education is generally though not always de- 
manded. It is a distinct advantage in missionary 
work. The missionary should not be dogmatic nor 
unsympathetic. He should be a man of insight and 
sympathy so that he can appreciate the aspirations 
and disappointments of men who have been long 
groping and perhaps unconsciously seeking after 
God. He must not impose truth on men but rather 
implant the seeds of truth in men. He must be posi- 
tive in his own beliefs, but not impertinent in pre- 
senting them. He must not be belligerent and de- 
structive, but conciliatory and constructive in his 
thought. His intellectual equipment should be up to 
average not so much in quantity as in quality. He 
should be tested not so much by the number of his 
tools as by his ability to use those he has. A man 
fairly well equipped, rigidly sincere, and thoroughly 
honest in all his mental processes need not hesitate to 
apply for missionary service. Ordinarily he will have 
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no difficulty in mastering the Eastern languages and 
holding his own in discussions with native peoples. 


The Venturesome or Pioneer Spirit. Many men 
have gone to the mission field from sheer duty and 
succeeded, but the great missionaries have been 
adventurers. They have been attracted and not 
frightened by obstacles. Hardships have allured 
and fascinated them. Like the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion they have dreamed of transforming wilder- 
nesses. They have minimized risk and wasted no 
time taking counsel of their fears. It does not de- 
tract at all from their motive to say that it was 
coupled with curiosity and inquisitiveness. They 
were good travellers as well as good missionaries. 
They loved their homes but they loved their task 
more. A homesick missionary will not succeed. 
The desire to go to the field is, as a rule, part of the 
call to go. 


The Quality of Leadership. The foreign mis- 
sionary cannot and should not expect to convert 
the world. The Spirit of God will do that, working 
through human instrumentality, and the bulk of this 
human instrumentality must be found among the 
natives of the lands to which the missionary goes. 
The missionary must be the organizer and initiator. 
He must not wait for others to begin. He is laying 
foundations for the future. He is, like the Apostles, 
establishing a Church of Christ. By his enthusiasm 
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others must be lured to the truth and inspired with 
a desire to take part in the work. We must look in 
the missionaries for those qualities which make 
officers in the Army. There must be courage, ven- 
turesomeness, enthusiasm and a willingness to take 
risks. There must also be decision and poise coupled 
with the wise use of authority. To use the automo- 
bile term, he must be equipped with a “self-starter.” 
Such a man will not want followers. They will join 
themselves to him instinctively. He may succeed 
without this but he is sure to succeed with it. 


Specialized Training. It is difficult to classify 
this item. It is one of the border line qualifications. 
It cannot, however, quite be called essential, and 
yet each year it is assuming longer proportions. In 
former times a missionary was a sort of Jack-of-all- 
trades. He preached, healed, taught, farmed and 
built buildings. The day for that has passed. The 
field is calling for specialized workers and the Mis- 
~ sion Boards must accept the fact and plan their work 
accordingly. Knowing the demands of the field 
they must select not only educators but men and 
women for special kinds of intellectual work. There 
must be not only teachers but men who can teach 
special branches. It will not be long before the same 
variety of subjects taught in our home colleges will 
be taught abroad and there must be men to fill these 
chairs. The same will be true in the medical and 
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social work. To accomplish this there must be 
greater supervision than ever before of the prepara- 
tion and training of candidates for the foreign field. 
The likely material should be discovered earlier, and 
when selected it should be carefully prepared. This 
supervision should cover not only the year prior to 
sailing but the first term of service and the first fur- 
lough. When a missionary returns to the field after 
he has been thus prepared, he should have reason- 
able assurance that he will be given work to do for 
which he has been trained. To accomplish this may 
require some rather radical readjustments in mis- 
sionary policy, but it must be done. 


Political Sagacity. A few years ago this qualifi- 
cation might not have been mentioned, but it is 
destined to assume more importance with each pass- 
ing year. Ordinarily we do not think of the mission- 
ary aS mingling in the affairs of government, but 
missions are becoming so interlaced with world 
affairs that it will be increasingly difficult to deal 
with one without touching upon the other. Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau, who was in Constantinople dur- 
ing part of the War, testified to the fact that he could 
not have done his work but for the help of the 
missionaries. These men and women, whose only 
desire is to serve, have been the backbone of relief 
agencies, the advisors of governments and the pio- - 
neers of education. The missionary has for years 
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been sowing the seeds which will make a permanent 
world peace possible. It is therefore essential that 
the missionary should study the science of gov- 
ernment and the principles that govern interna- 
tional relationships. To all his other equipment he 
must now add that of statecraft. He must do this 
not only that he may help when help is needed, but 
also that he may know how to serve the govern- 
ment without meddling with or becoming involved 
in delicate political situations. To his duty to the 
individual and to communities, the missionary must 
now add his duty to governments and international 
affairs. In each of these spheres, all contacts are to 
be Christianized and brought under the sway of the 
Gospel. The missionary is by virtue of his calling 
an internationalist. His sympathies are world wide. 
Naturally there is a soft spot in his heart for the 
land of his birth, but he is a world citizen and as 
such he can be of enormous help in laying the found- 
ation of the new world structure. 


ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS: 


And now we come to what may be called the 
essential qualifications, without which no man 
or woman should go to the mission field. Speak- 
ing broadly, the qualifications that are absolutely 
essential to missionary success are comparatively 
few. In fact we may almost say that there is only 
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one factor in a man’s equipment the absence of-which 
absolutely invalidates his missionary calling. Any 
man who has heard the voice of God calling to him 
in the claimant voice of the world’s suftering and 
need, who believes with the intensity of vital faith 
that in the Evangel of Christ is the only solution of 
the world’s problems, who is ready with heroic ven- 
turesomeness to become the champion. of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ in the forum of the world’s 
thought, who will prove his faith by a willingness to 
go into the places of the world’s greatest need and 
incarnate these principles in his life so that the 
words of his Master may “become flesh” and find ex- 
pression through him, who will offer his life just 
as Christ did as the explanation of a Father’s love 
toward ignorant and erring children,—such a man can 
go to the mission field and overcome almost any lack 
of other equipment. 


The writer of this paper recalls with much vivid- 
ness the way~in which this was brought forcibly 
to his own mind. He was speaking to a group of 
prospective missionaries on the qualifications for 
missionary service and had gone very carefully over 
the different desirable qualities, laying stress on their 
importance. It happened that there were present 
several missionaries home on furlough, among them 
one who had a record of success unexcelled, and a 
success that had been obtained in spite of mental, 
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physical and many other limitations. As the speaker 
looked into that missionary’s face and saw its spirit- 
ual beauty shadowed for a moment by perplexed 
amazement at the long list of qualities described as 
essential which never had been fully possessed by any 
missionary, there was nothing to do but stop and 
confess that after all there was only one real quali- 
fication, and that was a love like the love of Christ 
which was ready to sacrifice even life itself in the 
service of one’s fellowmen. 


And yet, while this is perfectly true, we must 
not overlook the fact that if this passionate love of 
Christ and one’s fellowmen is genuine, it will mani- 
fest itself in certain personal qualifications which, as 
they are part of the greater whole, become, like the 
separate strands of a rope, as essential as the rope 
itself. As these are the fruits of the Spirit of Christ 
they are within the reach of the average missionary. 


One of them is an experimental knowledge of God. 
It is a perilous thing for a man to go to the foreign 
field with nothing more than a theoretical gospel. 
Until his inherited and scholastic beliefs have been 
passed through the crucible of his own mind and 
his conclusions tested by his own experience he can- 
not expect more than partial success. A good many 
missionaries have gone to their fields prior to having 
passed through this experience. Some have worked 
all their lives without it—but they have not been 
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happy nor have they reached outstanding success. 
The great missionary leaders have all had a knowl- 
edge of God based on personal experience which has 
made them so sure of their message that nothing was 
able to thwart their purpose or alter their determina- 
tion. They were where they were because they be- 
lieved it was the will of God for them to be there. 
Opposing circumstances, hostility, apparent failure, 
broken health, overwhelming sorrow and suffering, 
all could be borne with patience because of the as- 
surance that only by having made the decision to 
serve God on the foreign field would they be carry- 
ing out the will of God. It is not the will of God 
that everyone should be a foreign missionary, but 
nobody can be sure he is following the will of God 
unless he has recognized the possibility that the ap- 
pointed place for his life work may be on the foreign 
field. To start out by a general and sweeping elimi- 
nation of such service from one’s thought is to dic- 
tate to and not to be guided by God. Love of God 
and one’s fellowmen as a motive of service must be 
accompanied by such an experimental knowledge of 
God as enables a man to know and do His will. 


A second strand in this combination of qualifi- 
cations is self-elimination. Christ never determined 
His course of conduct by its effect on Himself. 
When He escaped from the multitude who sought 
either to crown or to kill Him it was not for per- 
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sonal considerations. It was because His work was 
not done. A missionary must be like his Mas- 
ter in this respect. Self as the determining factor 
in conduct must be elminated. A large proportion 
of the frictions and disorders in the mission field, as 
elsewhere, would be avoided could this be done. Su- 
per-sensitiveness is super-selfishness. To determine 
one’s conduct on a personal hurt or slight is an as- 
sertion of self. Ambition, pride, the desire for ap- 
proval or to have one’s own way, are the fruit of self- 
assertion. Even goodness itself is sometimes camou- 
flaged self-consciousness. It is therefore essential 
that as far as possible every trace of self must be 
eliminated, whether in the relation with fellow mis- 
sionaries or native Christians or in the choice of 
’ work. Real humility neither refuses nor seeks 
responsibility. It accepts God’s will and eliminates 
self. 


A third strand in the combination is good temper. 
Good temper is nothing more nor less than Christian 
joy in work-a-day clothes. In no place is this more 
needed than on the mission field. If it was necessary 
for soldiers to drive out dullness and grouchiness 
by singing, “Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag and smile, smile, smile,’’ it is far more important 
for the missionary. It contains so much practi- 
cal common sense as to suggest the thought that it 
might be well for it to be made a requirement that 
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every missionary should learn the words and tune 
and that it should be sung at every station and Mis- 
sion meeting. 


A fourth strand is just plain common sense. It 
might seem that this is out of place as a sub-divi- 
sion under the general head of the one great and 
absolutely essential qualification of love to God and 
man, but love among men has so often been shat- 
tered by foolishness that one wonders if that may not 
also be true in our love toward God. A fool can 
make even his love repellent. The instinct of com- 
mon sense that enables a man to do the right thing 
without going through any conscious mental process 
is one of God’s greatest gifts. Said a veteran mis- 
sionary when asked what he considered the most im- | 
portant trait for a missionary, “just plain common 
‘horse’ sense.”” For lack of this many missionaries 
have had but partial success in spite of splendid 
talents and undoubted devotion. 


A fifth strand that is essential is idealism. Of 
all people, the missionary must have the ability to 
see the invisible. What is actually before his eyes. 
is so terrible in its massed poverty, ignorance and sin 
that it would be appalling if he did not see beneath 
the surface and believe in the reality of the unseen. 
He must believe in people no matter how hopeless 
they seem in their degradation. He must be both 
sculptor and artist and see the possible Christ to be 
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produced from unhewn marble or on the untouched 
canvas. He must have a vision of new cities and 
states and nations as yet existing only in imagina- 
tion and of the Kingdom of God brought down from 
Heaven to transform the earth. The missionary must 
not only believe in the salvability of the individual 
but he must believe also in a social gospel which 
shall transform the environment in which men live. 
Pursuing such an ideal and relying on the infinite. 
power of God, he will be able to keep his faith and 
hope under every circumstance. 


A sixth strand is broad christian sympathy. A . 
missionary must not be narrow-minded. He will 
not be able to help those who are seeking light if he 
himself walks by the dim light of a limited concep- 
tion of truth. In the first years of his sojourn as a 
missionary he must be a learner. Before starting to 
the field he should study the habits, customs and re- 
ligions of the people whom he is to serve. As long 
as he is on the field he must aim to be an expert stu- 
dent of his surroundings. His business is to res- 
cue truth from obscurity, to lighten darkened minds 
and guide groping feet. He is not an iconoclast. He 
is a builder. By seeking to serve he will presently 
fall in love with his task and little by little will be- 
come identified with his new surroundings until at 
last he will literally be working in his own country. 
Then his success is assured, and he will be able to in- 
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terpret the gospel of Christ in a manner suited to 
those to whom he ministers. 


These, in brief, are some of the qualifications of 
the missionary. No one should be discouraged be- 
cause some of them are absent. The only essential 
one, which is a passionate love of God expressing it- 
self in the fruits of the Spirit, is within the grasp 
of the average man. Others can be cultivated by 
careful preparation and training. The candidate 
for foreign service should realize that the new 
era will demand much more detailed and extended 
study than ever before. As soon as the vision of 
service crystallizes into the determination to go, he 
should begin to bend all his energies in the direction 
of his desire. By consultation with the Board of 
Missionary Preparation and the denominational so- 
ciety under which he is to work, he should endeavor 
to make himself a missionary expert, in knowledge 
of the field, in preparation for its special demands 
and in spiritual equipment. By doing this he will 
be conscious that he is giving his best to his chosen 
work. 

There is no work to which a man can devote his 
life where his inherited and acquired talents can 
count for more than on the mission field, but a man 
must remember that talents must be carefully guard- 
ed if they are to increase. A missionary soon goes 
stale if he does not watch himself. Hungry multi- 
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tudes needing spiritual food soon deplete him; he 
must therefore be sure that the springs of his spirit- 
ual supply are flowing freely. He must be the con- 
stant friend and companion of God. He must study 
God’s Word in order to be an expert interpreter of 
the mind and will of God. He must talk with God 
in prayer. He must walk in the companionship of 
Christ. Under His inspiration he must serve with 
unselfish love and devotion. So will he be quali- 
fied for the noblest and most fascinating work to 
which a man can consecrate his life. 
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